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him to Northumberland in that year. He had
already begun to plan his magnum opus, "The
History of the Papacy/' but he was struck with the
impossibility of combining the proper composition
of such a work with the incessant duties of a
college tutor. Hence, to most people's intense
surprise, it was one day abruptly announced that
Creighton had accepted the remote vicarage of
Embleton. He had given no one an opportunity of
advising him against the step, but it was known
that he had strengthened his determination by
taking counsel with Henry Smith. That wisest of
men had urged upon him the necessity, if he was
to enlarge his sphere of activity, and to rise to a
really commanding position in the Church, of his
seeing the other side of clerical life, the parochial.
With the academic side Creighton was sufficiently
familiar ; what he needed now was the practically
pastoral. Those who lamented that he should be
snatched from the gardens and classrooms of
Oxford, and from their peripatetic ingenuities, had
to realise that their charming friend was a very
strong man, predestined to do big things, and that
the time had come when solitude and fixity were
needful for his spiritual development.
.;> So Creighton went off to Embleton ; and one
remembers the impression among his friends that it
was something worse for them, in the way of exile,
than Tomi could have been for the companions of
Ovid* But there was a great deal to mitigate the
horrors of exile. In the first place, Embleton was